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SCHOOLBOY SOLDIERS OVERSEAS 


SOUND OFF 


Tue big-city boy had the floor. It was at the Amer- 
ican Red Cross Club in Yokohama. He leaned against 
the information desk, gesticulating as he talked. He 
and his companions were dressed in khaki, but it was 
probably easy for the Red Cross girl behind the 
counter. to imagine them in battered slacks and high- 
school sweaters. 

“How can we expect to lead the rest of the world 
in democracy, when our only hope for keeping any 
sort of healthy democracy at home is completely 
neglected?” The big-city boy spoke with bitter glib- 
ness on what was clearly a well rehashed subject to 
him. “Our publie schools are responsible more than 
any other factor of influence for producing the type 
of citizen they say, a country would wish to have. 
What did my four years of high school do for me? 
It gave me exactly zero in what I’m supposed to feel 
a8 & responsible citizen—and zero in what I’d have to 
know to get along in a highly competitive adult 
world !” 

One of his companions scuffed his feet. “I don’t 
know anything about that,” he said in a heavy south- 
ern drawl. “But down in my part of the country the 
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school houses are falling apart right around the 
classes, and nothing’s being done about it. It just 
don’t seem right.” 

At home the concern of educators and the general 
public is being aroused in the current crisis of the 
“vanishing teacher.” From our forces in the Far East 
comes the voice of the American student, raised in 
protest against conditions which, he feels, call for im- 
mediate educational reforms. In a recent “Star Your 
State” contest sponsored by the American Red Cross 
throughout the Far East, which featured ideas apply- 
ing constructively to home communities and states, 
this subject.led by many lengths in essay themes. 

The voice of a cross section of young men and 
women raised in unanimous agreement on any subject 
merits attention. Most of them very recent high- 
school students themselves, the contest authors made 
it clear that pupils, certainly, are fully aware of 
the immediate need at home for restyling state edu- 
cational programs. Given a chance to make them- 
selves heard, they have done so in no feather-fondled 
words. 

Certain similar points were stressed throughout a 
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majority of the essays. Students must be made to 

realize the priceless value through life of a good 
education. High-school courses for this reason must 
be made interesting enough to hold students through 
graduation. Education should be more practically 
correlated with industry and the professions. The 
school system must be lifted from the strangle hold 
of state polities. The standard of instruction gen- 
erally must be raised. The teaching profession should 
be vested with new dignity and a higher standard of 
living to attract younger and better qualified in- 
structors. 

The following excerpts from contest manuscripts 
will indicate the deeply aroused concern felt by those 
on the receiving end of our school systems: 

On the subject of the present teacher crisis: “Teach- 
ers in our public schools have been compared to early 
Christian martyrs, and well they might be except for 
the date and a good bonfire,” an Illinois soldier in 
Korea writes. “The low wage scale that teachers are 
forced to accept is a blot on the name of every state 
in the Union and a crime against society as a whole.” 

“The pay scale in our state permits teachers to 
make less than many of their pupils who have spare- 
time jobs.” “Our city dog-catcher gets more than a 
high-school teacher.” And from a Florida soldier, 
“Our teachers make a lower salary than janitors or 
garbage collectors. . . . Thousands have left to reap 
the harvest sown for them by industry. Vacancies 
were filled in part, but by poorly trained substitutes, 
many with only a high-school education—and many 
of these are still on the job.” 

Leonard Campbell, Jr., attached to a medical bat- 
talion with the 91st Infantry outside Manila, is among 
those who question the abilities of many teachers now 
entrusted with the responsibility of educating chil- 
dren. “On an average they are too old and have 
fallen into old-fashioned methods of teaching. We 
cannot expect young people with keen, alert minds, 
who have spent a great deal of time and money get- 
ting their own education, to take up teaching as a 
profession. What future is there today for a 
teacher?” 

From a Pennsylvanian: 


Hundreds who had earried on for years despite miserly 
salaries and indignities were absorbed by industry during 
the war. Many of the leaders needed in education— 
those with courage and foresight—have been replaced by 
thwarted, spineless individuals who mimic the three pro- 
verbial monkeys admirably. We’ve been short-changing 
our children; they will present their bill for damages in 
the years to come. It seems strange that a father who 
would under no circumstances permit a stranger to drive 
his new car apparently doesn’t care who guides his most 
prized possession six hours a day. 
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An Iowan: 


The most precious natural resource of any country is 
in its youth. To see that it is not wasted or mishandled, 
we must make sure the right type of men and women are 
attracted to the teaching profession. They must be as. 
sured of a sound economic existence and a chance to get 
ahead. 


Pfe. William Cohen, in Korea, decries the annual 
shortage of 10,000 qualified teachers faced by Florida 
in the next four years and cites as reasons in addition 
to the low pay: 1. Insecurity of position and tenure; 
2. Inadequate retirement provisions; 3. Failure of 
publie to allow teachers personal freedom; 4. Failure 
of the public to attach proper values to the teaching 
profession; 5. Inadequate materials to work with and 
inadequate housing for schools; 6. Polities in the 
school system. 

Most of the young authors agree that a decent living 
wage is the primary reform needed to attract—and 
hold—teachers of sufficiently high caliber (“Teachers’ 
wages and social position must be raised to a plane 
equal to that demanded by their vital service”). From 
several came suggestions that a new stream of highly 
qualified teachers could be produced through free 
(both tuition and maintenance) state teachers colleges, 
but with courses extended, higher entrance require- 
ments, and a raised standard of scholarships. Teach- 
ers, also college instructors and presidents, should “be 
made to take yearly efficiency examinations.” 

The exstudents in the Orient place the blame for 
shortcomings in the instruction they were themselves 
recently receiving squarely on public apathy. One 
soldier suggested that progressive clubs and organi- 
zations throughout his state petition the state legisla- 
ture to inaugurate a remedy, possibly in the form of 
a teachers’ “bill of rights.” Another suggests a cam- 
paign in schools and colleges to sell the teaching pro- 
fession to promising students. 

On raising the standard of instruction ; “High school 
textbooks should be revised and brought up to date.” 
“The main fault with our educational system today 
is that school courses do not offer sufficient interest to 
hold students. The subjects are dry and boresome. 
It takes an experienced teacher to get them across. 
Too many students do not finish high school, or they 
go through school barely passing by.” “In high 
schools the trouble with most pupils is lack of interest 
in work.” 

“T do not believe that high schools in their present 
curriculum offer the most satisfactory courses and 
teaching systems for preparing young people for a 
successful future, whether it be a man’s career in 
business or a girl’s as a homemaker!” a sailor sta- 
tioned at Tsungtao, China, writes. “A person goes to 
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school for one of two reasons: to gain knowledge or 
io get a diploma. Too many aim for the latter. The 
«hools fail to offer subjects that hold the student’s 
interest.” 

On the importance of receiving a good education: 
Pyt. John Dartez, of Abbeville, La., who opens his 
essay With “education and government are the two 
most important topies of conversation in our nation 
today,” advocates making all children between the 
ages of six and fifteen attend school regardless of 
circumstances. “If they then quit school, the state 
should make available for them continuous courses or 
trade schools.” 

A soldier from New York points out: “Our schools 
haye an even greater part in the development of a 
youngster than his home or church, since during his 
formative years—from six to fourteen—he is at school 
more than at home.” 

A New Yorker writes that the full value to them 
in life of the next four years should be impressed 
upon students at the start of high school. And from 
a Virginian: “In the past years people have begun 
' to realize that an education has become mainly the 
; difference between a good job and a poor one... . 
- Better-paid jobs of today require more mental work 
than those a few years ago.” A Brooklyn soldier: 
“Any educational allotment is small in view of the 
' importance of basie education of youth. It would 
make it possible to divert a large portion of money 
directed in later years for crime prevention.” 

The closer relation among courses taught in high 
schools and the industrial and professional worlds to 
' which the student must apply what he has learned 
were featured in almost every contest manuscript. 
“There is room for better balance between educa- 
tion in seiences, trades, and professions and its ap- 
plication in the business world,” Sgt. Albert Juron 
writes from Manila. He suggests that a study be 
made by his state to determine how closer relations 
might be developed between education and industry. 
He believes that industry should work in conjunction 
with edueation to produce a large army of skilled 
workers familiar with the latest industrial develop- 
ments. Similarly, a Louisiana soldier believes that 
the state should contact labor unions, big businessmen, 
and industries to consult with them on a program of 
practical instruction supplemented by part-time jobs 
In specialized fields. 

Alternating periods of study and wage-earning is a 
feature of the suggestion from a Massachusetts soldier 
for “co-operative education in colleges to combat the 
present postwar overcrowding of such institutions.” 
The benefits of such a program, this soldier points out, 
are: 1. The student is getting experience in his chosen 
field while still in college; 2. Twice as many students 
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attend college, thus relieving congestion; 3. The stu- 
dent is earning a wage, thus making it possible for 
more college-material men and women to attend 
school. 

A soldier in Manila suggests that high-school eur- 
ricula in Pennsylvania be divided into three branches: 
academie, commercial, and trade-school. 

An Alabama marine in China writes that his state 
“should make available trade or vocational schools for 
those unable to afford them—boat-making, welding, 
shoe-repairing, hog-farming, ete. Thus the state pays 
while the student learns, then places him in a job 
through which the student reimburses the state. . . .” 

Pvt. Thomas Sansone in Japan suggests periodic 
interviewing, or “career clinics,” as an aid to students 
in planning their high-school courses in relation to 
their abilities, desires, and ambitions. 

“Too many students go to high school with the in- 
tention of taking the easiest way of getting through,” 
Sansone writes. ‘When it’s all over they’re left say- 
ing, ‘I don’t know what I want to be,’ and ‘I’d like to 
go to college, but I took the wrong course in high 
school and now it’s too late.’ ” 

Other suggestions for changes and reforms that came 
to light reeurrently throughout the contest manu- 
seripts were: increased use of films and radio in teach- 
ing; more stress in primary and secondary schools on 
music and arts courses; teaching of simple rules of 
courtesy in the first and second year of school, ele- 
mentary biology and sociology in the fifth and sixth 
grades, and a course in marriage problems and psy- 
chology in junior high school, as groundwork to pro- 
mote underlying principles of morality (“the public 
school is the one institution which can successfully 
adopt a plan to raise our moral standards, since it 
reaches the great majority of our future citizens’). 
Several essays from New York men requested a state 
university for New York. 

Few states missed a flailing from former students 
now given an opportunity to express themselves. From 
a Wisconsin soldier: “There is one subject that should 
make all Wisconsinites bow their heads in shame—the 
school system employed there.” Illinois: “School re- 
form is the most needed of any in my state.” Pennsyl- 
vania: “A majority of the schools in Pennsylvania 
could be given a complete overhauling.” Mississippi: 
“Most of our schools are old and collapsed.” Also 
from Pennsylvania: “In my town (Pittston) the pub- 
lie high school eaved in in 1943, as did most of the 
city. Classes were transferred to a city grade school. 
Two classes were held in one room; there was no lab- 
oratory, no workshops. Four years later these same 
conditions still exist.” Virginia: “. 
educational suicide by woefully underpaying its 
teachers.” 
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“... a city which estab- 
lished the first publie school in the country is now 
far behind the rest of the United States in its edu- 
. . Although its 
schools preach tolerance of other men’s ideas, they 


And from a Bostonian: 


cational system for teen-agers. . 


refuse to allow coeducation, and still insist on strict 
adherence to an extensive classical curriculum. .. .” 

Also: “Boston, which preaches purity but sanctions 
four burlesque theaters, closed its eyes to mounting 
juvenile delinquency during the war, refused to open 
the schools at night as comunity centers to take teen 
agers off the streets—until tremendous pressure was 
exerted by a number of public-spirited citizens.” 

New York: “Our educational system has failed to 


shed its Victorian hoopskirts. We are saddled with 
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the fuddy-duddy ideas of educational leaders who dig 
not turn with the century.” 

The blistering criticism of school systems at home 
came to light as an unexpected issue of the Red Crosg 
contest in the Far East. It indicates that the need fo, 
reforms is of vital importance to the young people 
whom they would affect. Their serious attitude 
towards education can be summed up in two final ex. 
cerpts from contest essays: 


It is not enough to ‘‘teach every man a trade,’’ as 
many educators stress. The principle of education should 
be to afford each individual with the opportunity of ac. 
quiring and maintaining a high standard of living, en- 
riched by a personal sense of cultural achievement and 
happiness. 

. . it is easier to mould well the clay of youth, than 
to have to mend the broken pieces later. 





EDUCATORS AND EDUCATIONISTS 


A DISTINGUISHED, internationally known professor 
was once asked to explain the difference between an 
“educator” and an “educationist.” He replied, “I am 
an educator; I educate my students through a subject 
which I have studied for years. An educationist is a 
person who talks and writes about education.” 
Caustic as this distinction may be, it is worth ponder- 
ing. So also is the remark made by another dis- 
tinguished professor that X Street, which lies between 
the university and the teachers college on his campus, 
was the widest street in the world; a remark which was 
contested by the claims of others present for similar 
streets on their own respective campuses. 

President Conant a few years ago called for a truce 
between educators and educationists. A reading of 
the reports presented by twenty groups which sub- 
mitted recommendations at the National Conference 
for the Improvement of Teaching, recently held at 
Miami University (Oxford, Ohio) and now referred 
to as the Oxford Conference, is likely to leave the edu- 
eators still more bewildered than ever. (For the list 
of topics discussed by the 20 groups see SCHOOL AND 
Society, July 19, p. 35.) The teacher, when improved, 
will be a person of general culture with a mastery of 
knowledge and professional subjects. He is to be a 
child psychologist, a social psychologist, a mental 
hygienist, and will be able to adjust to a dynamic 
society, to school situations, and to changing condi- 
tions. In social affairs he must be in the vanguard of 
those promoting social progress. He must participate 
in group and community leadership, public relations, 
and social relationships. He must avoid teaching for 
a static society and must direct the learning process to 
the needs of a dynamic society. 


No doubt the whole concept of the teacher-to-be is 
dynamic. One cannot help wondering how this country 
ever made the progress that it has made despite a 
curriculum which at all levels was traditional and 
academic or, in other words, “static,” for such a long 
time. In the attempt to accomplish so much through 
children and youth in the schools, one may also wonder 
what hope there is for developing a strong program for 
adult education or to inspire further study in the 
light of the real experiences of life. The weaknesses 
in mastery of fundamentals which were revealed dur- 
ing the war years appear to have been forgotten al- 
ready. The need for a truce is now greater than ever. 
—I. L. K. 


UNITED STATES CONTRIBUTION TO 
THE UNESCO BUDGET 


Water H. C. Laves, deputy director-general, 
UNESCO, on August 8 received from Arthur H. 
Compton, acting U. S. representative at UNESCO, 
a check for the full United States contribution to the 
1947 budget and revolving fund of the organization. 

The United States is thus the fourth member state 
to make its full contribution to the 1947 UNESCO 
budget. Nine other member states have made partial 
contribution to the budget and revolving fund. 

Receiving the check, which arrived within a week 
of Congressional authorization, Mr. Laves declared, 
“The contribution itself is, of course, very important 
to the physical life and activities of UNESCO. Even 
more important to the world, however, is the growing 
interest in the work of UNESCO which is eminently 
evidenced by the enthusiastic and practical co-opera- 
tion of the U. S. National Cémmission for UNESCO.” 
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NATIONAL HIGH SCHOOL INDUSTRIAL 


who did 
ARTS FAIR 


at home Tue first National High School Industrial Arts 
ed Cross Fair was opened at the Chicago Museum of Science 
heed for HF ond Industry on August 17, with more than 500 
' People & .»ward-winning projects by junior and senior high- 
attitude HF <-hool pupils on display for three weeks. The fair 
inal ex. exhibited the best examples of student work sub- 


mitted from 104 cities in 28 states, ranging from in- 
dustrial designs in aluminum to model ranch houses 
complete to furnishings. 

The fair was the climax of the 1947 Scholastic In- 
dustrial awards conducted by Scholastic Magazines. 
The 97 awards and 134 honorable mentions presented 
by Scholastie and co-operating sponsors were an- 
nounced at the opening of the fair; the names of 
the winners appear in the September issue of the 
American Vocational Journal. 

The following industries participated in giving 
recognition to the fine work by students instructed 
by industrial-arts teachers; Aluminum Company of 


de, a as 
1 should 
y of ae- 
ing, en- 
nt and 


h, than 


-be is 

yuntry America, sponsoring awards for projects in alumi- 
vite 2 Ae 2m; Delta Manufacturing Division, Rockwell Manu- 
l and facturing Company, wood projects; Park Instrument 
lone Company, mechanical drawing; X-Acto Crescent 
rough fp Products Company, model making; and Higgins Ink 


Company, C. Howard Hunt Pen Company, and 
Strathmore Paper Company, other projects. 


m for 
1 the The program will be continued during the coming 
esses year. The 1948 Industrial Arts Rules, now in prepa- 
dur- ration, may be obtained from George H. Fern, di- 
n al- rector, Industrial Arts Awards, Scholastic Magazines, 
ever, 220 East 42d St., New York 17. 
RACE-RELATIONS PROGRAM AT THE 
) UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO 
UNbER a grant of $150,000 to the division of social 
ral, sciences from the Carnegie Corporation of New York 
H. and the Rockefeller Foundation a five-year program 
CO, of education, training, and research in race relations 
the has been inaugurated at the University of Chicago. 
on. The study will be under the direction of Louis Wirth, 
ate protessor of sociology, and a faculty committee of six, 
CO consisting of Robert Redfield, chairman, department 
‘ial of anthropology; Fred Eggan and Sol Tax, associate 
professors of anthropology; Everett C. Hughes, asso- 
ek ciate professor of sociology; Allison Davis, assistant 
ad, professor of education; Ralph W. Tyler, chairman, 
nt department of edueation, and acting dean, division 
en of social sciences; and Frederick Harbison, executive 
officer, Industrial Relations Center. 


According to the announcement by Chancellor Rob- 
ert M. Hutchins, the fundamental objectives of the 
committee are: 
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1. To organize a program of research designed to 
develop and test significant theories concerning race rela- 
tions and to build a scientific foundation for policies, 
programs, and methods of operation of the field. 2. To 
infuse authentic knowledge concerning race relations and 
minority problems into the curricula of general education 
and of adult education and to develop methods of in- 
struction for effective teaching and learning in the field. 
3. To provide advanced professional training for leaders 
and practitioners in the field of race relations and minor- 
ity problems. 4. To establish an institutional framework 
of co-operative training and research with other universi- 
ties and research agencies throughout the country to the 
end that the more important agencies will be drawn into 
a more concerted program. 5. To institute pilot pro- 
grams to test newly discovered knowledge and techniques 
in intergroup relations and to develop scientific pro- 
cedures for evaluating existing programs. 


CHILDREN SURVEY THEIR TEACHERS 

AN analysis of thousands of frank and undirected 
letters written by school children indicated their views 
on the negative traits of their teachers, according to 
a report by Paul A. Witty, professor of education 
and director of the psycho-educational clinic, North- 
western University. The following were the undesir- 
able traits cited in the letters: ill temper and intoler- 
ance, unfairness and favoritism, lack of interest in 
the individual pupil, unreasonable demands, gloomi- 
ness and unfriendliness, sarcasm, inconsistency and 
instability, impatience and inflexibility, talking ex- 
cessively, “talking down” to the child, being overbear- 
ing and conceited, and lacking a sense of humor. The 
negative traits most frequently mentioned by children 
up to the age of nine were ill temper, as manifested 
by yelling, pounding the desk, flying into a rage, ete., 
and heaping on of homework. Favoritism and dis- 
inclination to assist the individual pupil were most 
frequently mentioned by boys and girls of 14 and 
over. The survey indicated how observant and sensi- 
tive children are to the personalities and traits of 
their teachers. They do not like the type they eall 
“an old grouch,” “a crab,” or a “sourpuss,” or the 
teacher who “makes a monkey of them.” They are 
repulsed by the teacher who wears the same dress 
every day. They are emphatic about the fact that a 
poor teacher lacks a sense of humor. The excellent 
teacher, in whose classroom the children have the op- 
portunity to grow emotionally and mentally, “Doesn’t 
take everything too seriously,” and “Doesn’t think 
school is all work and no fun.” 

Professor Witty’s suggestions on the basis of the 
analysis are that the mental health of the teacher 
is an important consideration and that the teachers, 
like all adults, must free themselves from a number 
of persistent, infantile reactions and emotional com- 
pulsions to become a well-integrated personality. 
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FINANCIAL NEEDS OF VETERANS 

THE results of a survey conducted in Kentucky 
last April by Rep. W. Howes Meade as a representa- 
tive of the House Veterans Sub-Committee, indicate 
that the student veteran needs additional government 
aid of approximately $35 to $44 a month and favor 
an increase in subsistence payments. The results, 
based on the answers of nearly 5,000 student veterans 
attending the University of Kentucky and other in- 
stitutions in that state, were reported to the Meade 
Committee at the last session of Congress, but no 
action to provide increased subsistence payments was 
taken. 

The survey indicated that the average Kentucky 
student veteran would have entered a college or uni- 
versity following discharge regardless of the existence 
of the GI Bill of Rights. Fewer than 10 per cent of 
the veterans are living on the current monthly allow- 
ance of $65 for single students and $90 for married 
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students. Fewer than 7 per cent of the 2,800 Univer. 
sity of Kentucky veterans answering the question. 
naire found it possible to live within the allowance, 
and only 3 per cent of the married students said that 
they lived entirely on government aid; only 15 of 355 
married couples having children reported subsistence 
as their only income. The greatest number of yet. 
erans in all schools agreed on $35 to $44 as the 
average monthly additional allowance needed, while 
university veterans indicated $75 and over as a nearer 
figure. 

The survey also showed that the average student 
veteran works 80 hours a month or more, part-time, 
and that his monthly expenditure averages $90 to $94. 
Married veterans at the university stated that their 
expenses average $71 to $75 per month higher than 
veterans as a whole, the university married students 
listing an average monthly expenditure of $165 or 
more. 





Report on increase in membership for week ending 
September 8: sustaining, 3; active, 1. 


Appointments, Elections, 
Resignations, Retirements 

JAMES F. Price, whose appointment as dean, col- 
leges of Business Administration and Law, University 
of Denver, was reported in ScHoot anp Society, 
August 18, 1945, assumed new duties as acting chan- 
cellor, September 1, succeeding Caleb F. Gates who 
has resigned from his administrative duties but will 
continue on the staff as professor of history. Emil 
McKee Sunley, head of the department of social work, 
West Virginia University, has succeeded Florence 
Hutsinpillar, resigned, as director, School of Social 
Work; and Hugh J. Parry, formerly chief of research 
for the intelligence branch, Bureau of Public Rela- 
tions, War Department, has been appointed assistant 
director, Opinion Survey Center. 


WiuuiAM Lee Ricwarps, associate director of the 
Presiding Bishop’s Committee on Laymen’s Work, 
Protestant Episcopal Church, has been appointed 


headmaster, St. Joseph’s Agricultural School (Que-. 


brada Limon, Puerto Rico). Mr. Richards will sail 
on September 19 to assume his new duties. 


BroTHER AUGUSTINE PHILIP, head of the depart- 
ment of English, Manhattan College (New York 
City), whose appointment as assistant dean was re- 
ported in ScHooLt anp Society, December 18, 1943, 
has been named vice-president to sueceed Brother C. 
Edward who recently joined the staff of De La Salle 





College of the Catholic University of America (Wash- 
ington, D. C.). 


Ratpw E. Heicues, dean of instruction, State 
Teachers College (Indiana, Pa.), has been appointed 
acting president to serve until a successor to the late 
Joseph Uhler, whose death was reported in ScHoo. 
AND Society, August 30, can be named. 


Ricuarp A. Harviuu has sueceeded Robert Logan 
Nugent as dean, College of Liberal Arts, University 
of Arizona. Dr. Nugent’s appointment to the vice- 
presidency was reported in SCHOOL AND SOCIETY, 
Mareh 1. 


Winton TOLLES, whose appointment as dean, Utica 
(N. Y.) College, a division of Syracuse University, 
was reported in ScHoot anp Society, August 10, 
1946, has been named dean, Hamilton College (Clin- 
ton, N. Y.). Ralph F. Strebel, professor of educa- 
tion, Syracuse University, has succeeded Dr. Tolles. 


E1sig SILBERSCHLAG, professor of Hebrew litera- 
ture, Hebrew Teachers College (Boston), has been 
appointed dean of the faculty. 


Ouiver H. Bimson, former assistant superintendent 
of schools, Lincoln (Neb.), has sueceeded Forrest D. 
Brown as dean, Simpson College (Indianola, Iowa). 
Dr. Brown’s appointment as dean of students, Fresno 
(Calif.) State College, was reported in SCHOOL AND 
Society, May 31. 


Pau H. Renton, head of the department of mathe- 
matics, West Virginia Institute of Technology (Mont- 
gomery), has succeeded Frederick Pistor as dean of 
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instruction; Lucille Jones, assistant registrar, has as- 
sumed added duties as dean of women, succeeding 
Arlene Kilpatrick, resigned. A. J. Stauffer, a teacher 
in the schools of Cumberland (Md.), has been named 
chairman of the department of physics, and LeRoy 
Babcock, former assistant professor of mathematies, 
University of Richmond (Va.), chairman of the de- 
partment of mathematics; and Ruth Diemer, former 
director of health and recreation, Philadelphia 
YWCA, has been appointed instructor in physical 
education for women. 


BrorHerR Hupert ARTHUR, a member of the staff 
of St. George High School, Evanston (Ill.), has sue- 
ceeded Brother I. Leo as dean, Junior College Divi- 
sion, Christian Brothers College (Memphis, Tenn.). 
Brother Leo has relinquished his administrative duties 
to devote his full time to the teaching of chemistry 
and mathematies. 


Pau E. BAKER, a member of the staff of Montecito 
School for Girls (Santa Barbara, Calif.), has been 
appointed dean of men, Boise (Idaho) Junior Col- 
lege. Dr. Baker will also give courses in philosophy 
and sociology. 


Tue following appointments in the Office of Stu- 
dents Affairs, effective July 1, were recently an- 
nounced by the State University of Iowa: C. Woody 
Thompson, dean of students affairs; Helen Reich, 
assistant dean and Panhellenic adviser; M. L. Huit, 
counselor to men; Helen E. Focht, counselor to 
women; Richard E. Sweitzer, foreign-student adviser 
and manager of the off-campus housing bureau; 
Graham E. Marshall, adviser to fraternity men; and 
William D. Coder, director of veterans’ service. 
Adelaide L. Burge, former dean of women (1922- 
42), died, March 16. 


WitutiAM L. Howarp, principal, Muncie (Ind.) 
Trade School, has been appointed assistant to the 
dean, School of Edueation, Butler University (Indian- 
apolis). Dr. Howard, who will have the rank of 
assistant professor, will also serve as chairman of 
the university’s new program of faculty counselors. 


Curt JoHN Ducassé, chairman of the department 
of philosophy, Brown University, has been appointed 
acting dean, Graduate School, to serve during the 
leave of absence granted to Roland D. G. Richardson, 
reported in SCHOOL AND Society, September 6. 


THE REVEREND CHARLES V. FENNELL, O.P., pro- 
fessor of journalism, Providence (R. I.) College, 
assumed new duties as treasurer and bursar of the 
college, August 28. 


Berry JANE SEHMANN, a member of the counseling 
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staff of Indiana University, assumed new duties as 
registrar, Pennsylvania College for Women (Pitts- 
burgh), August 1. Other appointments inelude those 
of Hugh E. Potts II, associate professor of natural 
science, and to instructorships, Jeanne-Anna Ayres 
(English), Helen Primrose (physical education), 
Edith Suecop (chemistry), Stephen J. Kubisak 
(art), Louis di Tommaso (Romance languages), Jane 
Calvert Little (secretarial studies), and Ruth New- 
land (French). 


FrepericK L. Reperer, former director, Progres- 
sive Edueation Association, and more recently chief 
of education and training, Brooklyn regional office 
of the Veterans Administration, has been appointed 
professor of education and director of the Bureau 
of Appointments, New York University. 


THE following appointments at the University of 
Illinois were announced in late August: Horace M. 
Gray, professor of economies and associate dean of 
the Graduate School, has been named director of the 
newly established Institute of Government and Publie 
Affairs. The institute in its teaching division will 
provide general instruction in government for all stu- 
dents, specialized training for those preparing for 
government service, and graduate training for spe 
cially qualified students who desire preparation for 
posts in administration and research in various types 
of public service; in research its purpose will be “to 
investigate specific, practical problems that arise at 
all levels of government ... and to make results of 
such studies freely available to all governmental agen- 
cies and public officials . . .”; in extension it will 
offer general instruction in government for those 
whose circumstances make it impossible for them to 
study on the campus. Francis G. Cornell, formerly 
chief, research and statistical service, U. S. Office of 
Education, has been appointed to a professorship in 
the College of Education and named director, Bureau 
of Research and Service, a reorganization of the 
former Bureau of Educational Research; William Van 
Til, director of learning materials, Bureau for Inter- 
cultural Edueation (New York 19), has been named 
professor of education. The Division of Special 
Services for War Veterans and the Division of Gen- 
eral Studies of the College of Liberal Arts and Sei- 
ences have been placed jointly under the directorship 
of Robert G. Bone, whose appointment as director 
of the latter division was reported in ScHOOL AND 
Society, August 17, 1946. Harold Lancour, pro- 
fessor of bibliography and librarian, Cooper Union 
(New York City), succeeded Lewis F. Stieg as as- 
sistant director, Library School, September 1. Dr. 
Stieg’s appointment as director, Graduate School of 
Library Science, University of Southern California 
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(Los Angeles), was reported in these columns, May 
24. 


CLARENCE P. Dunbar, formerly director of classified 
personnel and associate director, Bureau of Educa- 
tional Research, Louisiana State University, has been 
appointed director, Bureau of Institutional Research, 
University of Louisville (Ky.). 


T. Lynn Smiru, former head of the departments 
of sociology and rural sociology, Louisiana State Uni- 
versity, assumed his duties as director of the newly 
established Institute for Brazilian Studies, Vanderbilt 
University (Nashville 4, Tenn.), September 1. Other 
appointments include George J. ten Hoor, associate 
professor of German and acting head of the depart- 
ment; assistant professors, E. Hudson Long (Eng- 
lish), Earl W. Thomas (Romance languages), Victor 
C. Heck (economies and business administration), and 
K. Baylis Shanks (mathematics); and instructors, 
William H. Roberts (Romance languages) and Nor- 
man G. Pauling, Jr. (economies and business ad- 
ministration). 


Eusa H. Hitt, chairman of the subcommittee for 
neuropsychiatric research, American Occupational 
Therapy Association, has been appointed director of 
occupational therapy, Mills College (Oakland 13, 
Calif.). 


CHESTER RUSSELL, associate professor of electrical 
engineering, Michigan College of Mining and Tech- 
nology (Houghton), succeeded H. W. Risteen as 
resident director of the Sault Ste. Marie branch of 
the college, September 1. Mr. Risteen, whose ap- 
pointment to the directorship was reported in ScHooL 
AND Society, November 23, 1946, resigned to accept 
a post as professor of mechanical engineering, Uni- 
versity of Arkansas. 


TuE following changes in staff were announced re- 
cently by Bard College (Annandale-on-Hudson, N. 
Y.): appointments, assistant director of admissions, 
Phillis E. Holmes; assistant librarian, Gladys M. 
Brownell; associate professors, Mark Neuhof (chem- 
istry) and Clair Leonard (music); assistant profes- 
sors, Theodore R. Weiss (English), Ruth Gillard 
(sociology), and Edmund Haines (music); and in- 
structors, Francis Cavrois (French), Jacob Korg and 
John Senior (English), Charles J. Tremblay (mathe- 
maties), Margaret Extitus (psychology), Heinz Otto 
Bertelsmann (international relations), and Elinor B. 
Hayes Martin (drama); and promotions, to the post 
of registrar, Elsie L. Quinn; to associate professor- 
ships, Frederick W. Dupee (English) and Harvey 
Fite (sculpture); and to assistant professorships, 
William Asip (physical education), Louis W. Koenig 
(government), the Reverend Frederick Q. Shafer, 
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chaplain (religion), and Saul Yalkert (industrigj 
design). 


JouN H. Gueason, professor of journalism, Boston 
University, has succeeded Max R. Grossman as head 
of the division of journalism. Dr. Grossman resigned 
recently to accept the post of provost, Brandeis Uni- 
versity (Waltham, Mass.). 


TuHE following changes in staff have been announced 
by Tulane University (New Orleans 15): In the eol- 
lege of Arts and Sciences, L. Vaughan Howard has 
been named professor of political science and head of 
the department, and the following have been pro- 
moted to full professorships, Fred C. Cole (history), 
Leonard Fellows Dean (English), John J. Morrissey 
(music), and Monroe Lippman (speech and dramatic 
art). In the School of Social Work, Gladys E. Hall 
(social ease work) and Walter Lewis Kindelsperger 
(group work) have been promoted to professorships, 
and in the College of Law, Clarence James Morrow 
has been advanced to a full professorship of law. 
In the Sophie Newcomb Memorial College, the follow- 
ing appointments become effective with the beginning 
of the academic year; associate professors, Willis A. 
Eggler (biology) and Francis G. James (history) ; 
assistant professor, G. Geoffrey Langsam (English) ; 
and instructors, Arden King (anthropology), Virginia 
Minyard (biology), Evalyn Ortelt (chemistry), Jane 
Carson (history), Ruth Barry (mathematies), and 
Carol Walker and Lois Brown (physical education). 


Joun A. Noon, anthropologist and sociologist, has 
been named head of the department of sociology, 
Wilson College (Chambersburg, Pa.), and Vera F. 
Beck, Czechoslovak educator, whose appointment as 
assistant professor of Spanish, Western College (Ox- 
ford, Ohio), was reported in SCHOOL AND SOCIETY, 
August 31, 1946, has been appointed assistant pro- 
fessor of Spanish. 


Littian THomson, former professor of home eco- 
nomies, Cottey College for Women (Nevada, Mo.), 
has succeeded Mabel Coverdill as head of the depart- 
ment of home economics, Hastings (Neb.) College. 


Recent Deaths 


Witu1AMmM Evcin WICKENDEN, president, Case Insti- 
tute of Technology (Cleveland 6), died, August 31, 
the day on which his retirement was to have taken 
place. Dr. Wickenden, who was sixty-four years old 
at the time of his death, had served as instructor in 
physies (1904-05), Rochester (N. Y.) Athenaeum and 
Mechanical Institute; assistant (1905-06) and in- 
structor in electrical engineering (1906-09), the Uni- 
versity of Wisconsin; assistant professor (1909-14) 
and associate professor (1914-18), Massachusetts In- 
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stitute of Technology; personnel manager (1917-22), 
Western Electrie Company; assistant vice-president 
(1922-24), American Telephone and Telegraph Com- 
pany; director of investment (1924-29), Society for 
the Promotion of Engineering Edueation; and presi- 
dent (since 1929), Case Institute of Technology (for- 
merly Case School of Applied Science). 


SuuicHI KusaKA, assistant professor of physics, 
Prineeton University, drowned at Beach Haven (N. 
J.), August 31, at the age of thirty-one years. Dr. 
Kusaka, who was born in Japan but who had resided 
in the United States since he was four years old, had 
served as instructor in physies (1943-45), Smith 
College; researcher with the atomic-energy project 
(1945-46), Aberdeen (Md.); and instructor in 
physies (1946-47) and assistant professor (since 
July), Princeton University. 


BaTEMAN Epwarps, head of the department of 
Romance languages, Washington University (Saint 
Louis), died, September 1, at the age of forty-nine 
years. Dr. Edwards had taught in the University 
of Western Ontario and Princeton and Lehigh uni- 
versities before going to Washington University in 
1939. 


EpitH FigLp WILCOX, principal emeritus, Hinomoto 
Girls High School, Himeji (Japan), died in Newton 
(Mass.), September 2, at the age of seventy-four 
years. Miss Wileox had taught (1904-08) in the 
Mary L. Colby School (Yokohama) and had served 
the principalship (1910-31). 


WILLIAM CHRISTINE ANDERSON, dean emeritus, 
Brooklyn College of Pharmacy, died, September 3, at 
the age of eighty-three years. Dr. Anderson had 
served the college as instructor in pharmacy (1891- 
92), professor (1892-1937), and dean (1902-37). 


KvaAn THomAs, professor emeritus of mathematics, 
University of Vermont, died, September 3, at the age 
ot ninety-four years. Dr. Thomas had served the 
university from 1906 to 1928. 


Mary EMMA WOo.Ley, president emeritus, Mount 
Holyoke College (South Hadley, Mass.), died, Sept. 5. 
Dr. Woolley, who was eighty-four years old at the 
time of her death, had been active in educational, 
religious, and world peace movements until her eighty- 
first year. She had served the educational field as 
instructor (1886-91), Wheaton Seminary (Norton, 
Mass.) ; instructor (1895-96), associate professor of 
diblieal history (1896-99), and professor of Biblical 
history and literature and head of the department 
(1899-1900), Wellesley College ;,and president (1900- 
37), Mount Holyoke College. Dr. Woolley’s services 
in the eauses of women’s rights, world peace, and 
religion have long been a matter of record. 
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GeorGE PETRIE, former dean, Alabama Polytechnic 
Institute (Auburn), suecumbed to a heart attack, 
September 6, at the age of eighty-two years. Dr. 
Petrie had served the institute as adjunct professor 
of modern languages and history (1887-89), pro- 
fessor of history (1891-retirement), dean of the aca- 
demie faculty (1908-22), dean of graduate studies 
(1922-29), and dean of the Graduate School (1929- 
retirement). 


FraNK OAKES ELLENWOOD, professor of heat-power 
engineering, Cornell University, died, September 7, 
at the age of sixty-nine years. Dr. Ellenwood joined 
the staff of the university in 1911 as assistant pro- 
fessor of heat-power engineering. He became a full 
professor in 1915 and was named head of the depart- 
ment of engineering in 1940. Since 1941 he had 
occupied the John Edson Sweet chair of engineering. 


Honors and Awards 

Lewis M. TerMAN, professor emeritus of psychol- 
ogy, Stanford University, was recently notified that 
at the annual general meeting of the Educational 
Institute of Scotland, held in Edinburgh in June, he 
was made an Honorary Fellow of the institute in 
recognition of his “long and distinguished service to 
the cause of education.” Of the small number of 
honorary degrees conferred by the organization in 
the 100 years of its existence, only two others have 
gone to Americans. 


CHARLES H. Brown, whose retirement as librarian, 
Iowa State College (Ames), was reported in ScHoorL 
AND Society, July 13, was honored by the Association 
of College and Reference Libraries in the dedication 
of the July number of the association’s journal, Col- 
lege and Research Libraries, to him, “because of the 
way in which he has carried into action his philosophy 
that a college or reference library should be a ‘service 
institution—not an ivory tower.’” In the introduc- 
tion the editors state: “The papers assembled for this 
issue are a testimony to the energy and productiveness 
of one of America’s outstanding librarians.” 


Other Items 

VANDERBILT UNIveRSITY (Nashville 4, Tenn.) an- 
nounced in August the establishment of the Cordell 
Hull Fellowship in International Affairs. The fellow- 
ships, which carry a stipend of $750 to $1,250, are 
available in any pertinent field dealing with interna- 
tional relations and promoting understanding of other 
countries. The awards were established by Mr. and 
Mrs. Jesse Jones as a tribute to the distinguished 
former Secretary of State. 


THE October issue of Occupations, journal of the 
National Vocational Guidance Association, 1746 M 
Street, N.W., Washington 6, will contain an analysis 
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of Army General Classification Test scores of 80,553 Naomi Stewart, head of the research department, 
white enlisted men who had been in 227 different Cooperative Test Service, and a member of the staff 
civilian oceupations. The report was prepared by: of New York University. 













Shorter Papers. 


ACADEMIC VERSUS AGRARIAN FREEDOM With here a lily, there a lily, 










JOHN looked over his wooded acres Now and then a rose, 

Gazed off across his land, lifting up each painted cup 
Said to himself, just a bit too expressively To every wind that blows. 
For a Phi Beta Kappa, college-English professor, it 






may be, “How it grows, full-blown, 
“Isn’t it grand?” Out of the earth rich and warm,” 
Chuckled John, 
“Like a haunting melody caught 
Then patiently wrought 
By a Master Chopin. 
Nobody knows 
Whence poetry comes, whither it goes, 
It’s like Life, it just flows 
From the sun and the storm.” 






That was in mid-June. 

Like the mad laughter of a loon’s screaming, 
Out of tune 

With the bright sun of a hot forenoon, 

John broke forth into unwonted poesy, 
Startled himself. 

Was it too soon 

To gloat, altogether too soon? 
















pate. 
Lightly the verses ran John knew well what Old Brookesie’d have said, 
In his proud heart, over and over. Finger at side of nose, 
“There’s something real to sean,” His typical, meant-to-be-thoughtful, pedantic pose, 
John thought automatically, John heard his affected prose, 
“With no lectures to plan,” Nasal-clear as if spoken, 
(Which was the best of it) “Tt has the flavor of poetry, methinks,” 
“Let the Dean pick his man, Then John would have liked to blurt out in rebellion, 
Whom will he try to get? Being that contrary, 
Not that I care a whit, And not in the least frightened at his growing 
Someone who’s ‘sure to fit,’ audacity, 
If he must hunt from Beersheba to Dan.” “Tf you ask me, it stinks.” 






Enchanted was John with this fling of abandon, 


; . But there was each painted cu 
Land underneath his feet, something solid to stand on, P Ps 


Sate dine Tall-stemmed and lifted up, 
a Z yen A goblet of crystal, 

eo eee There was the whispering wind having its flair, 
Bound to endure : “4 tha 

: degtbe goer iss Wafting a fragrance so sweet and divinely rare, 
What if his job were gone? Re , 
ox ; ; 1s ety ST A witching mistral, 

Pe eee John knew them now, each and all, 


| i en Answered their beck and call 
“Here must the fight be won, Was utterly blissful ’ 
Back on the land.” . 


















“You must produce something,” so said the Dean, This was John’s paean of praise, 
“Essays, book reviews, all that you ean; Voiced in a single-phrased 
Compose a critique of the American scene.” Hymn to the land, 






Land he had always loved, 

Close to whose pulse he moved, 

From the time he began 

To see loveliness, color, grace, 

Beauty of spirit and beauty of place, 

Now (this was irony) lightly the verses ran, Not a trace of anything lovely ever escaped him, 
Late, much too late, to ward off the ban. Never a trace. 






“No verse nor polished line, 

Ever was born in this brain of mine, 

What I could write would be laughed to scorn, 
I’m not a producing man,” argued John. 
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“This is the forest primeval,” he had read in Evan- 
geline, 

“Its murmuring pines and the hemlocks” very real 
had been. 

Some day he would have his own springs under the 
pasture rocks, 

Corn in its yellowing shocks, 

Rows of stately, double, white hollyhocks, 

Not a grain of sand 

Would eseape his notice, all over his land. 

So he breathed (with a twinge as to Milton, or Brown- 
ing and Shakespeare, 

Brought on by a Puritanical conscience still binding 
in fetters for letters), 

“Isn’t it grand?” 


John Sutherland Winslow, bound to his books, 
Bespectacled, not so slow, still young in looks, 

Steeped in the classic tradition of Chaucer and Wyelif 
and once 

Quite under the dominance 

Ot Dean Hawkes Leigh Brookes, 

Talked with his neighbor about fattening with meal, 
Saw his pigs scamper, heard them squeal, 

In his diary wrote, 

Somewhat exultantly if not in the most elegant 
grammar, 

“T know what’s a shoat! 

Would the Dean know a float? 

Or a new-milch goat? 

Let the Dean carry on and produce, let him yammer!” 


John and the Dean found they could not agree. 
“You must produce,” said he 

To John, busy with student marks, 

Striking literary-appreciation sparks, 

Pointing out humanistic trends, 

Showing where realism begins and ends. 

John cultivated romanticism in student soil, 
Overlooked some fruits of the academic tree. 

“We must reorganize your department,” they said, 
Then John began to see 

Where it was meant he should be. 

“You can go straight to perdition 

With your high-sounding mission,” 

Thought John deliberately. 

Then, well on his way to the real estate dealer’s, 
Vowed he would start in to try raising “squealers,” 
Which was language heretical 
For a staunch Calvin Baptist and formal academician, 
No matter how footloose or fancy free. 





The young pigs, snug, dry, 

Lay in the warm sun, sucking contentedly 

At the full breasts of their meal-fed sow mother, 
When John came by. 

This was no ordinary sty, 
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Mud-wallowed and swill-nasty, 

But its golden straw 

Glistened, brittle, crackling, smooth 

To the pink feet that trod it so merrily, 

Straw brought from the neighbor’s, 

Bought with John’s labors 

Over Wordsworth and Dante, 

Even Sinelair’s Gantry. 

Little pigs, ten of them, pink-snouted, clean, 

“You'll be going to market some day, what I mean,” 

John:sharply caught his breath, thought of the Dean 

And his critical standards, smiled wryly, 

“Why should I care now what the old weasel thinks, 

They are my pigs, growing up, sausage links 

Taste mighty good for breakfast 

With maple syrup and pancakes from one’s very own 
land,” 

All this in defiance 

Of etymological science, 

Ending, “Oh, but it’s grand!” 


Then came the thought to him, 

“Why should they die, 

Even as I, 

Crucified because of whim, 

Ten little, clean little, white little pigs, 
Going to market as pork chops to fry?” 


Red lilies, Lilium canadense, 

Was that what the books called them, 

Or L. philadelphicum, John wasn’t sure, 

But whatever the name, there, secure, 

By the fence 

Of the pasture he’d found them, 

Where the small pines clustered, looked back, 
Mocking the humbler rose brambles, 

So much nearer the roadside. 

There’s no lack 

Of roses this June, mused John, 

Single, pink-petaled ones, 

Lasting for but a day, much out of whack 
(“You’re growing careless, again, of your diction,” 
Chided his classical sub-consciousness ) 

With the deep, rich red of the chaliced lily-cups, 
These lasting and lasting and lasting 

Until their petals wither and curl, 

Grow mottled and black. 


With here a lily, there a lily, 
Now and then a rose, 

Lifting up each painted cup 
To every wind that blows. 


Not even -forebodings of winter snows 
Could halt the lilt of that song, 
Flowing stridently strong, 
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Over and over again in his heart, 
As he looked at his purchases, pigs and acres, 


Newly acquired with the savings of years, 

Carefully kept from too eager takers, 

Gain wrung from parsings both forward and back, 

Tending of student tears, 

Calming of student fears, 

Which way was the wind blowing for John the Pro- 
fessor, 

On that warming, informing bright noon in mid-June, 

As he reefed the sails of a foundering lifeship 

And, by the Dean’s orders, took another tack? 


Reborts... 
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John looked out on his meadows, green and resplen- 
dent, 

Saw the red lilies glowing against the dark pines, 

Felt the soft wind sweeping across his bared temples 

And heard the contented, low grunts of the sow, 

Forgot about seminars, library fines, 

The meetings of faculty in long-winded sessions, 

Turned his attention toward getting a plow. 

These were his acres, his cherished possessions, 

A glorious venture, a Promised Land, 

So “To heck with the Dean and his purist obsessions, 

This is the life for me! And isn’t it grand?” 
MUYLEN JAMES 





STUDENTS DO WANT TO STUDY FOREIGN 
LANGUAGES 
In ScHooL anp Society, October 10, 1942, the 
present writer published an article entitled “Do Stu- 
dents Want to Study Foreign Languages?” This 
article presented the results of a questionnaire an- 
swered by all students in the lower division of foreign- 
language classes in San Diego State College. Three 
questions were asked of these students: 1. Have you 
enjoyed your study of foreign languages? 2. Do you 
consider the time you have devoted to foreign lan- 
guages well spent? 3. If you had it to do over again 
and there were no foreign-language requirement, 
would you take a foreign language? The foreign- 
language department was gratified to receive the fol- 
lowing response to these questions: 


No—19. 


No—12. 
No—33. 


1. Yes—130. 
2. Yes—137. 
3. Yes—116. 


This questionnaire was put to the students in the 
effort to refute once and for all irresponsible attacks 
upon foreign languages, including such statements as 
that students do not enjoy foreign-language study, 
do not want to study foreign languages, are being 
forced to study languages against their will, do not 
learn anything of value in foreign-language classes, 
and that foreign-language instruction is the greatest 
source of waste in our educational system. These re- 
plies provided an irrefutable answer to such attacks, 
and showed that the persons most concerned, the stu- 
dents themselves, knew they wanted foreign-language 
instruction in spite of the fact that educationists were 
trying to tell them that they did not. It is rather sig- 
nificant, however, of the way democracy works in our 
schools that, since that study was made in. 1942, the 
State Board of Education has been prevailed upon 
to pass a ruling forbidding the requirement of more 


than 10 units of foreign language in any state college 
in California. 

During the past year, students have again provided 
the irrefutable answer to opponents of foreign-lan- 
guage study. The big influx of veterans into San 
Diego State College began in the school year 1945- 
1946 and reached a flood in the fall of 1946. From 
the spring to the fall of 1946, State College enroll- 
ment increased from about 2,500 to 3,500, an increase 
of approximately 40 per cent. Let us examine the 
increases in foreign-language enrollments over that 
same period, as compared with this inerease in the 
college enrollment as a whole: 


; Fall Percentage 
Spring, 1946 194 6 increase 


Spanish, 195 269 38 
French, 89 188 Mi 
German, 31 157 406 - 
Total, 315 614 95 
Lower division, 295 566 92 
Upper division, 20 48 140 


The above figures are impressive from several 
points of view. When the increase of 95 per cent 
in foreign-language enrollment was first announced, 
the obvious explanation was seized upon, that the 
veterans were mostly freshmen who were working 
off their 10-unit foreign-language requirement. But 
a breakdown into lower- and upper-division figures 
shows a larger percentage increase in the upper divi- 
sion than in the lower division. This increase is even 
more significant when we note that no upper-division 
German is offered in this college, and that the per- 
centage of increase noted in the upper division is for 
French and Spanish alone. 

Such increases in foreign-language enrollments hold 
great promise for the future and at the same time 
carry with them great responsibilities. The fall of 
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1947 will no doubt show even greater increases in 
foreign-language enrollments than did the fall of 
1946. Publie demand for the teaching of Spanish in 
the elementary schools of California has resulted in 
the introduction of a special new course in San Diego 
State College, “Spanish for Elementary-School Teach- 
ers,” intended to insure that elementary-school teach- 
ers sent out by this college shall not be illiterate in 
the second language of this state. In view of the 
fact that eandidates for the elementary-school cre- 
dential have previously been exempted from the for- 
ceign-language requirement entirely, the fact that they 
are now to receive at least some instruction in Spanish 
holds great promise for the future. But language 
teachers must keep their feet firmly on the ground 
with respect to aims and methods if these hopes are 
to be realized. We know that our time for instruc- 
tion is limited; we know what ean be accomplished 
and what cannot be accomplished in that limited time; 
and we owe it to our students and to the future of 
our profession to see to it that our students carry 
away values from their foreign-language study that 
make the study significant, no matter how long or 
how short that period of study may be. If this is 
to be accomplished, we must not set up goals impos- 
sible of attainment, thus laying ourselves open to 
reproaches for not attaining them. We must edu- 
cate the educators, the students, and the publie to a 
realization of the fact that there are values in for- 
eign-language study at all levels of attainment short 
of complete mastery. If we can do this, the future 
of foreign-language study in this country seems 
secure. 
WALTER T. PHILLIPS 

San Diego (CALIF.) STATE COLLEGE 


UNESCO GOES TO WORK IN HAITI 


In co-operation with the Haitian Government, the 
community of Jaemel with an area of 20 square miles 
and a population of 26,000, in the southern region 
of Marbial, has been selected as the first “pilot proj- 
ect” in UNESCO’s Fundamental Education program. 
Howard KE. Wilson had defined fundamental edu- 
cation as meaning a “world attack on illiteracy both 
for children and for adults. It involves work in the 
primary schools and work at the adult level. It in- 
volves learning to read—but learning to read about 
things of immediate consequence. It is related to 
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health programs, programs of vocational education, 
and with elementary aspects of international under- 
standing.” The most advanced teaching aids and 
techniques will be brought by UNESCO to this remote 
rural section of a nation 75 per cent of whose total 
population of 3,000,000 is unable to read or write. 
Emphasis in this “pilot project” will be placed par- 
ticularly on education for better hygiene, for im- 
proved agricultural methods, and on community wel- 
fare, as well as on the problem of illiteracy. 

The Jacmel project will be carried out jointly by 
UNESCO and the Haitian Government. A report of 
progress and of the effectiveness of the latest teaching 
materials and methods will be made at the Second 
General Conference of UNESCO to be held in Mex- 
ico City this coming November. Similar “pilot proj- 
ects” are being considered for areas in China, India, 
and British East Africa. Recently a three-day panel 
was held at UNESCO House by a group of educa- 
tional experts to discuss the details of such projects 
and their implementation. Members of the panel 
agreed that UNESCO’s work in the field of funda- 
mental education should be in “. . . communities 
where poverty, disease, and ignorance constitute a 
menace to human progress and to international un- 
derstanding.” 

Since the birth of UNESCO there has been some 
justifiable concern that the infant organization might 
devote too much of its time and money to wandering 
in those “pleasant pastures of the mind called high 
theory” and fail to touch with effectiveness and vigor 
the lives of the common folk. Some friends and 
critics of UNESCO, both in the United States and 
in Europe, were fearful that the Secretariat would 
forget that wars not only “begin in the minds of 
men” but also in their bellies and hearts. The Pre- 
paratory Commission’s program report to the First 
General Conference of UNESCO realized the danger 
of overemphasis on theory; in the section dealing 
with education, the report stresses the necessity that 
UNESCO’s “E” touch “parents as well as teachers, 
children as well as mature scholars.” The Jacmel 
“pilot project” is a real step toward translating into 
reality the high aims and noble ideals of UNESCO 
and making UNESCO in fact a “people’s possession.” 

Donn V. Hart 

MAXWELL GRADUATE SCHOOL, 

SYRACUSE UNIVERSITY 









THE VETERAN AS A COLLEGE FRESHMAN 
THE purpose of this investigation was to ascertain 
the type of veteran entering the university as a fresh- 
man and to evaluate his success in the classroom rela- 


tive to the nonveteran. To this end the records of 


the freshman men of five schools of Northwestern Uni- 
versity (Liberal Arts, Commerce, Journalism, Speech, 
and Edueation) receiving instruction from the Liberal 
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Arts faculty were examined. Of the 937 men entering 
these five schools in 1946, the exact standing in the 
high-school class and a scholastic-aptitude-test score 
were known for 889 of them. While the ranks and 
test scores of the 591 veterans and the 298 nonvet- 
erans were quite similar at entrance, 55 records were 
laid aside to equate the two groups in central tendency 
and variability for both high-school standing and en- 
trance scholastic-aptitude-test scores. (The propor- 
tion of veterans and the level of grading in each 
school were examined without finding reason to fear 
that apparent differences between veterans and non- 
veterans would be but a reflection of an unusual pro- 
portion of veterans and an unusual grading practice 
in one school). Sinee high-school rank and aptitude- 
test scores are by far the best indicators at entrance 
of subsequent classroom success, the 562 veterans and 
272 nonveterans finally selected may be considered as 
of equal potentialities as students (Table 2). No at- 
tempt was made to equate these two groups in any 
other variables nor was any attention paid to other 
variables when the 55 records were dropped in the 
equating process. 

In Table 1 is given a number of comparisons of the 
two groups in several socioeconomic, family, and edu- 
cational factors. An examination of this table will 
show that the veterans came from a somewhat less 
privileged background. Their parents were less often 
college trained, more often of foreign birth, had a 
few more children, and their fathers were less often 
professional men and more often held jobs of the 
lower occupational groupings. Their parents also less 
often had sent them to a private secondary school. 
Studies of classes entering before the war show that 
this type of data does not indicate less likelihood of 
suecess at Northwestern. This comparison with non- 
veterans thus far simply exemplifies the extended 
range of students reached by colleges, thanks to Fed- 
eral aid. Other comparisons in Table 1, however, sug- 
gest that nonveterans were better prepared to succeed 
in college: they came with more academic units, had 
more foreign language and more mathematies in high 
school, and were about 34 months younger at entrance. 
They also less frequently had local home addresses. 
In freshman classes before the war the correlation 
between age at entrance and quality of work done 
during the first term was about a negative .2; between 
the number of academic units and college grades it 
was positive .2; while the relationship between units 
of foreign language and units of mathematics with 
college grades was usually positive but even closer to 
zero. Some evidence was found that nearness of home 
address to campus was slightly associated with good 


grades but no evidence has been accumulated on the 
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TABLE 1 


Data CONCERNING SOCIOECONOMIC STATUS AND Epvoa. 
TIONAL BACKGROUND OF FAMILY AND THE Epvu- 
CATIONAL PREPARATION OF STUDENTS 


562 272 Non- 
Veterans veterans 
Percentages having a parent (or 


parents) 
Of college trerirnir gy cccccccsecccnesiienDecnie 42.0% 66.6% 
Of foreign birth 
Percentages of students of foreign 











WN oo scrececsaesctotaces 2.0% 0.7% 
Arithmetic mean number of sib- 

lings 1.69 1.45 
Percentages of fathers: 

Professional men .........cccccccssscsscssssssssesssee 18.2% 29.4% 

Unskilled, skilled, clerical work- 

ers or government employees ...... 23.7% 12.5% 

Percentages of students: 

From three local counties .................... 62.0% 53.5% 

Married 7.8% 0.7% 





Attended a private high school .. 6.8% 18.0% 
Median number of high-school units 


of: 
PCEGIIIC BETS nnn isecssnsscecescnceseese 15.56 17.59 
Foreign languages ......c:ccccctccocenseenee 2.31 2.90 
TM es csspncees cece sccssecerces erheerster 3.44 3.70 
Median month of birth 20... .Oct.1925 Aug. 1928 


effect of marital status of freshmen on grades. Be- 
cause all these correlations are low and may all be due 
to selective factors operating in earlier classes, they 
would not predict with certainty lower college work 
for the veterans. While not all the differences of 
Table 1 between veterans and nonveterans are of sta- 
tistical significance when taken singly, they do indi- 
cate clearly that the veterans were of somewhat lower 
socioeconomic status and possibly had poorer formal 
preparation for college. 

In Table 2 are presented data to show that the vet- 
erans and nonveterans have been equated in academic 
promise as determined by high-school standing and 
aptitude tests at entrance. It will be observed that 
the veterans were a little lower in central tendency 
and variability for high-school standing but a little 
higher in both central tendency and variability of test 
seores. These two variables are reported in modified 
standard scores where the mean is 15.5 and the stand- 
ard deviation is 5. both for the high-school standing 
of all high-school graduates and for the test scores of 
all freshmen entering Northwestern in 1941. The 
third entry shows that the hours of work undertaken 
were nearly the same for both groups, the difference 
being only about 10 per cent of the standard deviation 
of either group and much too small (assuming any r 
whatever) to explain the difference in average grades 
of the two groups of men. This difference of .31 of a 
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TABLE 2 


DATA ON THE EQUATING OF VETERANS AND NONVETER- 
ANS FOR ACADEMIC PROMISE AND THE CLASS- 
RoOM ACHIEVEMENT OF THE TWO GROUPS 
562 272 Non- 

Veterans veterans 
High-school standing in graduating 
classes: 
Avitibimise ibe: SURI nce ctesserscssvsrcceones 19.28 20.04 
Standard Geviation 2... cece 3.65 3.77 
Scholastic-aptitude scores: 
Ayithtaeth® WOO cscceensschispicpeccieceeenn 17.39 16.82 
Standard deviation .................. thes 4 4.48 4.36 
Mean number of hours attempted 
in classroom 
Grade point averages first ‘quan 
of residence: 
Arithmetic mean. .......... sihecgees 3.79 3.48 
Standard deviation 00.0... 1.16 1.25 
Exceeding median of veterans .. 50.% 39.% 
Exceeding median of non-veterans 64.% 50.% 
Correlations (r) between age and 
DOI BPORRGIG ficncecnnenniniccne EE — .06 


grade point in favor of the veterans is 3.4 times the 
standard error of the difference and more than meets 
the usual criterion for significance. The negative cor- 
relations between age and grades found within each 
group are similar in value and sign to correlations 
found in earlier classes and suggest that age alone is 
not an easy explanation for the slightly superior work 
done by the veterans. 

This study shows that at Northwestern freshman 
veterans when equated with nonveterans for class- 
room ability made slightly, though significantly, better 
grades, and this in spite of certain items of educa- 
tional history presaging lower college records. The 
data presented are interpreted as indicating that the 
veterans were a little better motivated and worked a 
little harder to succeed in their classes than did the 
nonveterans. 

Epwarp L. CLARK 
NORTHWESTERN UNIVERSITY, 

EVANSTON, ILLINOIS 


necen) blications. 


CORRECTION: On June 21 SCHOOL AND SOcIETY listed the 
New College Standard Dictionary Emphatype, pub- 
lished by Funk and Wagnalls, in this column. An 
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error was made in the price. The dictionary with 
thumb index sells for $6.00, not $6.50 as originally 
stated. 

* 


EBAUGH, CAMERON D, ‘‘Education in Ecuador.’’ Bul- 
letin 1947, No. 2. Government Printing Office, Wash- 
ington 25. 1947. $0.25. 


Gamow, GEorGE. One Two Three... Infinity. Pp. 
340. Viking Press, 18 E. 48th St., New York 17. 1947. 
$4.75. 

A brief survey of the field of basic scientific knowledge. 


HANDLIN, OSCAR AND MARY FLuG HANDLIN. Common- 
wealth—A Study of the Role of Government: Mas- 
sachusetts, 1774-1861. Pp. 364. New York Univer- 
sity Press. 1947. $3.50. 


Published under the auspices of the Committee on Re- 
search in Economic History, Social Science Research 
Council. 

a 


Higher Education in the South. Pp. 170. University 
of North Carolina Press. 1947. $2.30. 
A report of co-operative studies conducted under the aus- 
pices of the Committee on Work Conferences on Higher 
Education of the Southern Association of Colleges and 
Secondary Schools, with a preface by O. C. Carmichael. 


Hosss, S. H., JR., AND MARJORIE N. Bonp. North Caro- 
lina Today. Pp. xiii+420. University of North Caro- 
lina Press. 1947. 

The maps and charts are by Carolyn McCarthy Bolt; 
sketches by Ruth Hines Temple; and Aids to Learning, 
incorporated in the book, by Mary Sue Beam Fonville. 


Horr, ARTHUR G. Science Teaching. Pp. 303. Blakis- 
ton Company, Philadelphia. 1947. 


A textbook on how to teach science in the junior and senior 
high schools. 
td 


Lay-Professional Council Report to the People of New 
Hampshire. Illustrated. Pp. ix+42. New Hamp- 
shire Lay-Professional Councils on Education, State 
Board of Education, Concord. 1947. 

The report of 12 councils formed in 1946 on a state-wide 


basis for the purpose of studying New Hampshire's schools 
and advising on their program. 


MILLER, HUGH MILTON. An Outline-History of Music. 
Pp. 254. Barnes and Noble, New York 3. 1947. $1.00. 
One in the College Outline Series of which A. W. Littlefield 
is general editor. 

o 


NoyES, ALFRED. Horace: A Portrait. Pp. 292. Sheed 
and Ward, 63 Fifth Ave., New York. 1947. $3.50. 
A poet gives us new light on the life of Horace and the 
time in which he lived. 

a 


The Political History of Palestine Under British Admin- 
istration. Pp. 40. British Information Services, 30 
Rockefeller Plaza, New York 16. 1947. 

A reprint of the memorandum by His Britannic Majesty’s 
Government presented in 1947 to the United Nations Spe- 
cial Committee on Palestine, published at Jerusalem, 1947. 









TRUSTEES OF THE SOCIETY FOR THE ADVANCEMENT OF EDUCATION, INC. 
JOHN K. NORTON, Director, Division of Organization and Administration of Education, Teachers College, Columbia University 
WILLARD E. GIVENS, Secretary, National Education Association 
ENRY W. HOLMES, Professor of Education and former Dean, Graduate School of Education, Harvard University 
JOHN. H. BOSSHART: State Commissioner of Education for New Jersey. RAYMOND WALTERS, President, the University of 
Cincinnati. GUY E. SNAVELY. Executive 
GEORGE D. STODDARD, President. University of Illinois 


Director, Association of American Colleges 
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Ross, FRANCES AILEEN. The Land and People of Can- 
ada. Illustrated. Pp. 128. J. B. Lippincott, Phila- 
delphia 5. 1947. 2.50. 

One in the series of Portraits of the Nations. 


° THE TUITION PLAN 


SHRYOCK, RICHARD HARRISON. The Development of 
Modern Medicine. Pp. xv+457+xv. Alfred A. 


Knopf, 501 Madison Ave., New York. 1947. $5.00. The method by which more than 20 
First published in 1936 under the same title by the Uni- schools and colleges grant the convenl- 
versity of Pennsylvania Press, this edition has been com- : 

pletely rewritten, expanded, and reset; it presents an in- ence of monthly payments while they 
terpretation of the social and scientific factors involved. 


receive their tuition and other fees in 
full at the beginning of the term. 


STEELMAN, JOHN R. Science and Public Policy; A Pro- 
gram for the Nation. Vol. 1. Pp. x+73. Govern- 


ment Printing Office, Washington 25. 1947. $0.20. The Tuition Plan increases enroll- 
The first volume of a five-volume report made by the chair- e 
man of the President's Scientific Research Board. ments, reduces bookkeeping, and en- 
. hances good will. 
WEBSTER, HUTTON, AND JOHN B. Wor. History of ee : 
Civilization. Illustrated. Pp. xiv+710. D.C. Heath A descriptive brochure will be sent 


and Company, Boston 16. 1947. $6.85. 
Revised edition ; bibliography and index. to schools and colleges promptly upon 


Bs request. 


WICKISER, RALPH L. An Introduction to Art Activities. 
Illustrated. Pp. vii+275. Henry Holt and Company, 
257 Fourth Ave., New York 10. 1947. $3.75. 
Presents a course in which fundamental art problems have 
been arranged in an ascending order of difficulty. Glos- 


sary of terms and index. THE TUITION PLAN, INC. 


WINCHELL, CONSTANCE M. Reference Books of 1944- 424 Madison Ave. New York 17, N. Y. 
1946. Pp. 94. American Library Association, Chi- 
cago. 1947. 








Fourth informal supplement to “‘Guide to Reference Books” 
(6th edition) by Isadore Gilbert Mudge. 














Ready September 22nd— 
Harold Rugg’s 


FOUNDATIONS FOR AMERICAN EDUCATION 


In this stimulating and provocative textbook, Professor Rugg reviews and analyzes 
the last 50 years of American education. He presents a synthesis of key concepts 
which he offers as the four foundations of American education : 










— A new psychology—study of man, his nature and behavior (Part II) 
— A new sociology—science of society and culture (Part III) 


— A new esthetics—study of man’s expression and appreciation 
(Part IV) 


— A new ethies 
(Part V) 





formulation of first principles of ethical conduct 


Already Foundations for American Education has been selected for use in several 
universities and colleges this fall, as a text or as required reading. 


World Book Company 


Yonkers-on-Hudson 5, New York 2126 Prairie Avenue, Chicago 16 














